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ability to inspire confidence. “Confidence is the commodity which the 
rest of the free world expects us to continue to furnish long after our 
military and economic assistance programs have been largely ter- 
minated,” the Deputy Secretary of Defense states in “Leadership 
Obligations in the Free World.” 





AMONG NATIONS as among men, the acid test of leadership is the i 


MOTIVATING MEN. The commander whose troops are convinced 
that they cannot quit, that their cause is worthy, and that each man 
is important to the cause and to the others in the group, is on the 
path to successful leadership, the Assistant Chief of Staff, G4 contends. 
Lieutenant General W. B. Palmer draws on his wide experience with 
troops to demonstrate that “Men Think As Their Leaders Think.” 


FAR FLUNG FORCES. Symbolizing the scope of our Nation’s defense \ 
commitments, the winter-garbed soldiers on the front cover are among — 
the Alaskan troops who protect America’s northern approaches. On the 
back cover, sailors of the Rhine River Patrol pass within the shadow 
of the old bridge tower at Worms, ancient town famed in the Reforma- 
tion, now a landmark where “The Navy Watches on the Rhine.” 


FROM RISING SUN TO MIDNIGHT SUN, the job of rebuilding 
war-torn areas and constructing defense bases against possible future ] 
wars continues apace. “Keystone of the Pacific,” reviews the Army’s 
role in the rehabilitation of Okinawa. Problems faced by the North- 
east Command in building and operating bases near the North Pole , T 
are described in “Defense Strategy Looks to the Northeast.” 


HUMAN ENGINEERING. Crewmen perform more efficiently when 
shipboard living accommodations are carefully planned, studies by the 
Operational Development Force, U. S. Atlantic Fleet, have revealed. : ( 
The redesigned USS Meredith furnishes a practical example of the 
benefits to be realized from efforts to improve “Habitability Aboard 
Navy Ships.” ] 


ADDED POTENTIAL. Ever since chemical mortar battalions were 
absorbed by and made organic to the Infantry, the 4.2-inch mortar | 
has been used as a devastating weapon in close support of ground 
troops. “Heavy Mortars for the Infantry” deals with the organization, 
equipment and tactical employment of the new Infantry Battalions 
(Heavy Mortar). 


BRIDGING THE BARRIER. Study of the English language opens 
new avenues of understanding for Europeans who are permitted to 
join the United States Army, as described in “Gateway to Citizenship.” 
Travelogues and information films are still another means of fostering 
neighborly appreciation at the United States Air Force School for 
Latin Americans. An unusual Troop Information Program results 
when “Know Your Neighbor Joins the Curriculum.” 
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Leadership Obligations 
In the Free World 


Roger M. Kyes 


E AMERICANS are accustomed to getting things done in 

a hurry, and we are inclined to be impatient with an effort 
like the North Atlantic Treaty Organization which to some may 
seem to be moving along too slowly and deliberately. 

A good test of progress is to look at where we are now in the 
light of where we started from. 

After World War II, when it was hoped that the world was 
at last through with war, disarmament was the keynote which 
led most of the Western world to demobilize its military forces 
in wholesale, almost reckless fashion. The Soviet Union did 
not disarm, however, but it took the rest of the world the period 
from 1945 to 1950, with the outbreak of the aggression in Korea, 
to realize the real nature and seriousness of the Soviet threat. 

There had been warnings earlier than Korea, and these had 
carried sufficiently serious portent to check the downward sweep 
of demobilization to a certain extent. The seizure of Czechoslo- 
vakia in February 1948 prompted the formation of the so-called 
Western Union, an alliance of the United Kingdom, France and 
the Benelux countries (Belgium, Netherlands and Luxembourg) , 
which was the forerunner of NATO. 

In April 1948, the Congress of the United States enacted the 
Marshall Plan, or the European Recovery Program as it was 
sometimes called. This was followed by the adoption by the 
Senate in June 1948 of the famous Vandenberg Resolution on 
the basis of which negotiations were undertaken with other 
countries in the NATO area, leading to the signing of the North 
Atlantic Treaty in April 1949. 


In the meantime, in the early autumn of 1948, the conduct 





THE HONORABLE ROGER M. KYES, Deputy Secretary of Defense, de- 
livered these remarks in an address before the Women’s National Press 
Club, Washington, D. C. 
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of the Berlin blockade raised another storm signal which un- 
doubtedly gave impetus to the negotiation of the NATO Treaty. 
Even so, the implementation of the Treaty, following the com- 
pletion of the ratification process in August 1949, was going 
along at a fairly leisurely pace until the invasion of the Republic 
of Korea in June 1950. It did not take long to realize that this 
attack was no mere local border incident, but was an out-and-out 
act of aggression. 

Now, at last, the free world was shocked into a real conscious- 
ness of its position of danger. Great as was our peril then, how- 
ever, I have long felt that Providence was watching out for us 
in 1950, for had the Communist world delayed its aggression for 
another year or year and a half, the free world military position 
might have been even more critical than it was in 1950, and its 
vulnerability correspondingly greater. 

The attack on Korea galvanized us into action both at home 
and abroad and, specifically in the case of NATO, shook it out 
of the discussion and planning stage into the area of actual 
operations. The first Supreme Allied Commander, then General 
Eisenhower, took over his headquarters at SHAPE in April 1951. 
It is from this date that NATO progress must be measured. 

Because we had not planned well and prepared ourselves, the 
danger of the times demanded a rapid build-up of military 
strength throughout the Western world. Such a build-up, when 
time was being telescoped, was bound to have many flaws. The 
burden was abnormally heavy as a result of hasty planning. 
Because no one could be certain of the aggressor’s intentions, it 
was necessary to set early and fixed target dates for the initial 
phases of the build-up—a procedure which inevitably results in 
the waste that follows on haste. 

Presently we are in a period of transition. The decisions we 
make in the next several months may well determine our ability 
to avoid World War III, as well as our capacity to endure a long 
period of sufficient military strength to discourage further ag- 
gression on the part of the Communist world. 

A survey of our defense activities and those of our allies leads 
me to the conclusion that—even taking into account the needs 
of a realistic continental defense program for the protection of 
the United States—better planning, more realistic balancing of 
the elements of military strength, and the elimination of dupli- 
cation, will result in sufficient savings to permit the development 
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of a reasonable military posture in the Western world within the 
economic capabilities available to us. 

As an essential part of this positive approach, we must reassess 
our strategic planning and logistics in the light of technological 
advances, and we must have the courage to discard outmoded 
procedures and weapons which serve only tradition. 

We cannot afford to prepare for every conceivable kind of 
war. We cannot afford the luxury of the “status quo” in strategic 
planning. The day has passed when we can accept less than the 
most effective and efficient logistic organization. Such an ap- 
proach will require many courageous decisions, but it appears 
to me to contain all the elements of wisdom. 

Specifically, as applied to our European alliance, NATO, the 
first phase of the build-up is over. As General Gruenther has 
indicated, this phase has served a three-fold purpose—to increase 
military strength quickly as a deterrent against war; to have an 
initial strength available to take the first shock if war should be 
forced upon the NATO nations; and to build confidence in 
Europe that an aggressor can be stopped. 

The NATO countries are still short of the stated military re- 
quirements, but the purposes conceived in NATO are being well 
served by the efforts to date, and re-appraisal of these require- 
ments is now in order. 

The dimensions of a realistic and feasible build-up of com- 
bined NATO military forces are now reasonably clear. Moreover, 
we are entering a period during which the employment of new 
weapons will influence our strategy and organization. These two 
developments mark the beginning of the second phase of our 
military efforts in NATO. The objective in this second phase 
must be to organize and prepare forces of the free nations so 
that they can be sustained sufficiently through a prolonged 
period, and will be able to take the strain of wartime tasks in 
the event hostilities are forced upon us. 

The general impression which I gained during my recent in- 
spection trip in Europe was one of growing confidence, deter- 
mination and optimism regarding the general position of our 
alliance for the security of Western Europe. Under the leader- 
ship of Generals Eisenhower, Ridgway and Gruenther, and the 
NATO commanders from other nations, a military force has been 
built up in Western Europe which should discourage any would- 
be aggressor. And we have the means in sight to carry this de- 
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velopment forward to a point of reasonable security. 

Paralleling the progress that has been and is being achieved 
in the training and development of efficient NATO fighting 
forces, substantial gains are also being made in the build-up of 
the industrial mobilization base throughout the NATO alliance. 
Our offshore procurement program has been of real assistance 
in this regard. 

While expenditures of United States dollars will continue to 
be made in connection with our military aid program in Europe 
for some time, this is nevertheless no more than a short-term 
proposition. It can serve only as a “breather” to afford time for 
the development of a more permanent solution of the problem. 

It is to the best interests of the free world that we assist our 
NATO partners in any reasonable way we can in their efforts 
to bridge the economic gap. But the really crucial test of our 
leadership lies not so much in our ability to find a solution to 
some of the economic problems besetting the free world, nor 
in the production of end items to help build up the military 
strength of the free world. It lies more in something far less 
tangible than these things, but in something no less real. The 
crucial test of leadership—any kind of leadership—lies in the 
ability to maintain confidence in ourselves and in those who 
stand with us, that we are equal to the tasks that lie ahead of us. 

We frequently hear the question asked whether this or that 
European ally of ours will “really fight” if war should come. 
Such questioners would, I think, be somewhat taken aback to 
learn that related queries are being raised from time to time 
about the United States—queries as to our “staying power,” 
queries as to whether we can keep our head, queries as to our 
determination and confidence to see the job through. 

It is of little use to complain that the United States never 
asked for its present role as the leader of the free world. It would 
be a waste of time to look back at the “good old days” when this 
country had little connection with and less interest in the prob- 
lems and headaches of the world beyond our own shores. Our 
role as the leader of the free world is a fact born of the principle 
that “to whom much is given, of him much is expected.” 

If we lack confidence in ourselves, it is certain that we will 
fail completely in inspiring it in others. Confidence is the com- 
‘ modity which the rest of the free world expects us to continue 
to furnish, long after our military and economic assistance pro- 
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LEADERSHIP OBLIGATIONS 7 


grams have been largely terminated. In my view, our supply 

of this commodity should be inexhaustible. 

After careful evaluation of all the dangers and threats we 
are facing, I have come to the following convictions: 

That the American people have the wisdom and courage to meet 
the future with confidence. 

That we are the strongest and most powerful nation in the world 
and need have no fear of any nation. 

That we must make it clearly understood to the world that while 
we abhor war, we will not stand for aggression. 

That the world should also clearly understand that we have no 
ambitions toward the domination of any nation or nations, 
nor do we desire to exploit any nation or group of people. 

That once we reassess our position today and establish sound 
realistic policies, both foreign and domestic, for the long term, 
we must clearly state what they are and back them up with 
clear, firm decisions and actions, if action should be required. 

That we should conduct ourselves in such a manner that our 
allies can have complete confidence that we will stand stead- 
fastly by their side, so long as they make reasonable efforts to 
provide for the common defense within their capabilities. We 
also have the right to expect the same of them. 

That if we use the ingenuity which has been characteristic of 
the American people, we can have a reasonable military pos- 
ture within sound economic capabilities. 

That the principles upon which our nation was founded are 
sound and straightforward. Therefore, if we follow them con- 
sistently and work diligently toward having the rest of the 
world completely understand them, the American way of life 
will be more acceptable than the substitute Moscow suggests. 

That in the final analysis the destiny of a nation lies in the com- 
posite character of its people. Therefore, it behooves every 
American to stand to his or her full stature in a constructive 
effort for freedom. 

Finally, I would ask you to remember always that a nation’s 
government is as efficient as the watchfulness of its citizens. Its 
economy is as strong as the productivity of its people. Its place 
in the world is determined not alone by the strength of its 
weapons, nor the sacrifice of the blood of its sons, but also by 
how high it carries the torch of individual liberty. 
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New Chief of Information 


AJOR GENERAL GILMAN C. MUDGETT, USA who has 

assumed the duties of Army Chief of Information, was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant of Cavalry upon graduation from 
the United States Military Academy in 1922. After five years of 
troop duty he attended the Cavalry School, completed the ad- 
vanced equitation course and continued as instructor. From 1931 
to 1933, he was an observer with the French and British armies, 
after which he again instructed at the Cavalry School. 

General Mudgett was graduated from the Command and 
General Staff School in 1938, from the Air Corps Tactical School 
in 1939, and from the Army and Navy Staff College in 1944. He 
is rated an aircraft observer. 

After duty with the 7th Cavalry at Fort Bliss and in the 
Louisiana maneuver area, he became Assistant Chief of Staff 
for Intelligence, I Corps, in 1940, and in 1942 he assumed com- 
mand of the 2d Armored Regiment, 9th Armored Division. 

During World War II, General Mudgett served in Europe as 
Assistant Plans and Operations Officer of the Twelfth U.S. Army 
Group, and later commanded Combat Command B, 13th 
Armored Division. Returning to the United States in September 
1945, he became Chief of Staff of XVIII Corps, followed by duty 
as Chief of the Joint Staff of the Panama Canal Department. 

In June 1948 he was named assistant director of the Plans and 
Operations Division of the Armed Forces Staff College, later 
becoming director of that division. 

General Mudgett went to Korea in March 1951 where he 
served as Eighth Army Assistant Chief of Staff for Operations. 
In May 1952 he went to Headquarters, Far East Command as 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Operations and Chief of the Joint 
Strategic Plans and Operations Group. Immediately prior to his 
appointment as Chief of Information, Department of the Army, 
he was Assistant Chief of Staff, J3, Far East Command. 
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“Men Think 
As Their Leaders Think’ 


Lieutenant General W. B. Palmer 


_gaitaccieomngige of leadership are apt to dwell upon such 

people as George Washington and Robert E. Lee and 
George Patton and Admiral Nelson and Admiral Nimitz and 
General Doolittle. Not many of us need to prepare for their jobs. 
The leader I prefer to consider is the sergeant who must get his 
squad up a knife-edged ridge to an enemy bunker; the com- 
mander of a small craft who must cross a reef and touch down 
exactly in the right spot on a blazing beach; the airplane pilot 
who must take his plane through the middle of terrific flak 
straight to the objective while paratroopers go out the door. They 
are the leaders who must win your battles. 

Many years ago I heard General Charles P. Summerall say, 
“Men think as their leaders think.” That remark has stayed with 
me ever since. Before your men can do the job under the ter- 
rible conditions of battle, you, must teach them what to think 
about that job, how to think about it. You must work on their 
minds just as hard as you work on their bodies. Leadership is 
exerted on the mind. 

War thrusts upon most of us a succession of uncomfortable 
situations which we intensely dislike. From time to time we 
reach a climactic situation which scares us out of our wits. 
Those who have been in battle know that “scared out of your 
wits” is an exact description. Until he has become accustomed 
to them, the shocking sights and sounds of battle literally para- 
lyze the thinking machine of the average man. He is quite un- 
able to collect his wits. So when you must perform the function 
of leadership in battle, when you must get your men to go all 





LIEUTENANT GENERAL W. B. PALMER, USA, is Assistant Chief of 
Staff G4, Department of the Army. He formerly commanded X Corps, 2d 
Armored Division and 82d Airborne Division. This article is condensed 
from a lecture given at the Armed Forces Information School. 
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out to achieve your goal, although their every instinct is fighting 
against you—you must indeed have a firm hold on their minds. 

After a war starts, we always gather our military forces rather 
hastily by bringing in millions of civilians. Most of them are 
unfamiliar with our trade, yet hundreds of thousands of them 
must take on the duties of leaders almost from the very be- 
ginning. It is these inexperienced leaders upon whom we must 
depend to condition the minds of their men for what lies ahead. 
So it is necessary to clear away the big words and the fancy 
adjectives and give them a few very important rules in a very 
simple way, things that you must make your men so sure about 
that they will believe them to the exclusion of everything else, 
no matter if they are scared out of their wits. 


Things to Believe 


The first thing you want them to believe is that they cannot 
be quitters. No matter how tough it is they cannot quit, they 
will not quit. 

Another thing they must believe and keep believing until the 
end is that they are engaged in a worthy cause—a cause that jus- 
tifies their giving the best years of their lives to it. I have seen 
some great company commanders and some great sergeants in 
my day. Their men identified the cause with them—their leaders. 
They were willing to go anywhere and do anything because the 
captain or the sergeant said it was the thing to do. It is not so 
easy with the hundreds of thousands of people in uniform who 
are not in combat units. The vision of a cause worthy of their 
greatest efforts is not so clear to stevedores and clerks and store- 
keepers and guards and deck-hands. But you still must see that 
they catch that vision. 

The third thing is to convince each one of your men that he 
personally is doing something important. It is of no use to 
convince him that the cause is worth his effort unless you also 
convince him that his effort is contributing to the cause. That 
is a thing every human being needs. He must have the soul- 
warming feeling that he is important to the people with whom 
he is working. 

So far as I am concerned I will be satisfied with my leadership 
if all of my men are imbued with those three simple ideas— 
that they cannot quit, that the cause is worthy, and that each 
man is important to the cause and to the others in the group. 
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If you agree that these are essentials of leadership, then Troop 
Information provides a systematic approach to the problem of 
giving people the right convictions. And public information is 
only another aspect of the same thing. 


The Function of Interpretation 


Every enterprise, military or civilian, must offer the public a 
good product and, at the same time, must convince the public 
that it is worth buying. Similarly, every enterprise must con- 
vince its own employees that the enterprise is good and that the 
individual is making a worthwhile contribution. The Armed 
Forces must do these things the same as anybody else. The 
leader of any segment of the Armed Forces must do them with 
his particular group, be it large or small. 

The Troop Information Program was started in World War II 
because it became evident to General George C. Marshall and 
other top military leaders that many men in the Army felt that 
they were serving no useful purpose. There certainly was no 
question that the war had to be fought and that these were the 
men who had to do it, but many soldiers did not understand it 
at all. So that became the primary target of the program. 

The people who were placed in charge were earnest, intelli- 
gent people, eager to serve the United States and the Army. 
Many of them were college professors with training and experi- 
ence in teaching. But they did not thoroughly understand that 
military accomplishment is achieved only by acting through the 
chain of command. An idea formulated at the top level will 
never be received effectively in the ranks until commanders 
understand it, until their staffs understand it, until every subor- 
dinate leader understands it. 

The whole idea is to tell your troops what lies ahead of them; 
to get them believing it is a smart plan; to encourage them to 
look forward to what is coming. Things run a lot smoother when 
the way is prepared. By making this deliberate effort ahead of 
time to win acceptance of what you have in mind, you are ac- 
customing your troops to think as you want them to think—in 
terms of the military mission which lies ahead. And you are 
building them up for that ultimate climax when, in pain and 
mortal terror, they will feel they cannot quit, that the job has 
to be done and that each one of them, individually, must do it. 
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This is far from being the whole of leadership. But it is one 
very important tool of leadership and I can show you how I 
have used it myself. 


Giving the Pitch 

On 1 November 1950, just four months after the trouble in 
Korea started, I took command of the 2d Armored Division at 
Camp Hood, Texas. The unit had been gutted to provide armor 
and artillery units for Korea. We had also lost a lot of trained 
personnel by requisitions for specialists. A few days after I took 
command, the Chinese Communists appeared in the war and 
the situation began to look very bad. The draft was speeded up. 
Christmas leaves were wiped out. I had a division to rebuild 
in a hurry. 

The first thing I did was to use my division newspaper to give 
the troops the pitch. We began with a Christmas greeting to 
the command. I put in it a special word of praise and apprecia- 
tion for all of the wives of the command. In paying them these 
compliments I said that we had a terrific job to do and we de- 
pended on our women folk to help pull us through; that there 
would be no time now for parties; that they must see that their 
husbands got rest when they came home. This put across to 
everybody, whether married or not, the idea that from then on 
all were going to work to the limit. 

During December and January about 15,000 new men arrived. 
I was pretty sure by this time that the 2d Armored Division was 
going to Europe. So again I turned to the division newspaper. 
We published a front page story saying that everybody would 
have to go overseas, probably to the war zone, on very short 
notice. We were going to do our best to give everyone a leave 
before he went. At the end of basic training we would close up 
each battalion for two weeks while everyone took a leave, pro- 
viding the unit had made the grade. This would be the one 
and only time when leave would be possible under the circum- 
stances. Again, we were guiding their thinking to what lay ahead. 

The idea worked like a charm. Everyone trained hard so that 
his battalion would earn its leave. Everyone told the folks at 
home that we would probably be overseas before they knew it. 
So everyone accepted the idea long before the time arrived. 

Shortly after that I set to work on a speech I meant to give 
to the Division when we actually received orders to go overseas. 
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Selected officers and enlisted men worked on it with me. We 
passed it back and forth for two months to make sure that we 
would explain exactly and convincingly why the 2d Armored 
Division was going to Europe and what our job would be when 
we got there. 

Along in May we received the orders and I stood on top of a 
tank and gave the story to the whole Division. We timed things 
so that the talk appeared in the unit newspaper the next day. 
Every man had his copy and the move overseas was discussed 
that week at all Troop Information Hours, as they were then 
called. That was the focal point of the whole thing. I did not 
care what they said about my speech as long as they discussed 
the subject. 

Two months later the Division began to dock in Europe. As 
the troops landed, each man was handed his copy of the first 
European edition of the Division newspaper and in it the speech 
was reprinted. Once more it was the subject of the Troop Infor- 
mation Hour. And again, I did not care what sort of a discussion 
was held as long as the men talked about the Division being in 
Europe. The speech just gave some pegs on which to hang the 
discussion about their arrival. 

Unexpected extra dividends came along. Stars and Stripes 
printed the speech for everyone in the European Command to 
read; it was prescribed as the subject for the weekly conferences 
for all troops in Europe; Officers’ Call published it for Army- 
wide distribution. From that start and with the initiative and 
aggressiveness of a skilled Public Information Officer, the Divi- 
sion soon became the best publicized one in the European Com- 
mand, although the newest arrival. 

The net result of all this—and the most valuable one so far 
as I was concerned—was that it made the 2d Armored Division 
feel important. All the thousands of men in the Division realized 
that they were being watched by everybody in Europe to see 
what an American armored division looked like. The outfit was 
made. They were thoroughly sold on the fact that individually 
they were important, that they were doing a job of great im- 
portance to the United States and that they could not quit. 

But I would be missing my point entirely if I implied that I, 
as Division Commander, did all this. The point is that the com- 
pany commanders, the platoon commanders, the noncommis- 
sioned officers, many of them very inexperienced, had all ab- 
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sorbed these basic ideas of leadership and were giving the right 
kind of leadership to their men. That Division was a delight to 
work with because everybody in it saw what we were there for 
and was consciously trying to impress both friend and foe with 
the combat readiness of the United States Army. 

One day I heard General Eisenhower ask five men in five dif. 
ferent squads “Why are you in Europe?” Everybody gave exactly 
the same answer, “To keep the Russians out of Western Europe.” 
That is what I call good Troop Information. 


Importance of Discussion Hours 


The essence of this whole approach lay in two cardinal fea- 
tures—first, the Division Commander was bringing up subjects 
well ahead of time for discussion, and second, the men to whom 
the soldiers looked for leadership in everything else were the 
men who also provided the leadership in their discussions. The 
leaders who train men to shoot, to patrol, to maneuver, must be 
the ones to condition them mentally. That is why I insist that 
every Command Conference in my command must have one of 
the officers of the unit as the moderator and that the company 
commander himself must take the last five minutes of the hour 
to sum up. Regardless of whether the discussion has followed 
the lines of the prescribed pamphlet, that is the time when the 
company commander can implant the ideas which he wants his 
men to be thinking about. 

But there is more to a discussion hour than that. It is one of 
the best means for building up some of your more timid men to 
feel that they are important and participating members of the 
group. You have everybody together in the room. Some are 
alert and eager, some are just plain shy, a few are sullen and 
resentful, but all want to be important to the group. You intro- 
duce the subject, you point out the importance of it and its 
principal aspects, and you throw it open for discussion. 

Some of your more ardent or more opinionated members will 
probably be only too ready to present their views, and soon a 
lively discussion is under way. Then comes your chance. Address 
the man whom you want to draw in and say, “Private Jones, 
what do you think about this?” He will probably stumble 
around and he may utter the most awful nonsense but under 
no circumstances can you say you disagree. On the contrary, 
thank him in a nice way, and then give some one else a chance. 
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Faster than you think, the hour will slip away to the final five 
minutes you have saved for your summing up and that is when 
you win your man. You say, “This has been a very interesting 
discussion. I was particularly interested by what Private Jones 
said and I am glad that we heard from him. Now in discussing 
this subject, I think we all agree on something like this—.” Then 
you give your views on the subject, the line of thinking you 
want your men to pursue. 

Chances are that ninety-five percent of your men will leave 
the room in complete agreement with your ideas. They were all 
waiting for the word. 

But best of all will be the reaction of Private Jones. He goes 
out thinking, “The captain and I see things alike. He under- 
stands things the way I do.” He may even believe that it was 
he who gave you the pitch. He feels that he is important to the 
group. He feels that the cause is worth fighting for. 

In saying that I always want the company commander or one 
of the company officers to take charge of Troop Information dis- 
cussions I am not, for one moment, discounting the value and 
the importance of trained Information and Education noncom- 
missioned officers. They are just as essential to any well organ- 
ized information program as they are to an effective training 
program. But leadership must come from the top and the com- 
pany and platoon officers cannot abdicate leadership in the most 
important of all fields—what their followers think about their 
place in the scheme of things. Men think as their leaders think. 

When you undertake to lead other people, you assume a lot 
of responsibility for their lives. You become the servant of those 
you lead. And that means hard work—hard work all of the 
time. Once you pick up the burden of leadership you can never 
put it down again as long as you live. Sergeant or general, we 
all carry the same load. 
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Gateway to Citizenship 


Thomas J. Adams 


B* ENACTING Public Law 597, commonly known as the 
Lodge Act, the 81st Congress created an instrument of 
mutual benefit for displaced young men in Europe and for the 
people of the United States as well. The law opens the door to 
freedoms and opportunities which Americans consider every 
man’s right, but which are only far-off dreams to Europeans who 
have spent their childhood and adolescence in a continent abused 
by the excesses of Nazism and Communism. The legislation 
gives these men a chance to fight the Communist evil which has 
uprooted them from their former homes and swallowed the 
countries of their birth—Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Lat- 
via, Poland and Rumania. Also eligible are displaced Russians 
and Ukrainians. Implementing directives specifically exclude 
German nationals and those of countries in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and the Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 
The United States, too, is benefiting from the program. Our 
Army is acquiring a group of tough, strong, intelligently moti- 
vated men who are physically young, but who are old in the 
knowledge of oppression and are thus mindful of the terrors 
of totalitarianism. It would be an understatement to say that 
these youths are militant anti-Communists. Most of them have 
lost a parent or close relative to Siberia or the firing squad, 
or themselves have suffered torture at Red hands. 

Attracted to the United States Army by one or more agencies 
of free communication now operating in Western Europe, eli- 
gible youths make their own way to a central induction point 
in Germany where they are given tests to determine their mental 
ability and knowledge of English and are screened for physical 
fitness and security. Those selected are sent to a center near the 
Bremerhaven Port of Embarkation for partial processing and 





THOMAS J. ADAMS is Civilian Director, Language Qualification Unit, 
Fort Devens, Massachusetts. 
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some instruction. When numbers sufficient to form an increment 
are assembled, they are transported by ship to the United States. 
(See “These Aliens Also Serve,” November 1951 DicEst). 

At Camp Kilmer the new enlistees are interviewed by classi- 
fication and assignment personnel. Those who have passed the 
“English Knowledge Evaluation Test” and who can demonstrate 
a fair fluency in English are sent directly to Fort Dix for basic 
training. The others are sent to the Language Qualification Unit 
at Fort Devens for twelve weeks of instruction in English. 

This Unit was established in 1951 to teach elementary spoken 
and written English to alien soldiers accepted under the law. 
Its mission is to provide sufficient instruction to enable the en- 
listees to undertake successfully the regular basic training course 
in one of the Army training divisions. The School is attached 
administratively to Headquarters, Fort Devens. 

Of the 658 qualified alien youths who have entered the Army 
under Public Law 597, some 497 have already gone through the 
language school or are presently in attendance. Here they have 
received 20 hours of military training and 20 hours of English 
language instruction per week. Students are organized in sections 
numbering only 20 men, and learning is facilitated because the 
average age of the enlistees is only 25 years. 

Since it is difficult to find personnel specifically trained to 
teach English as a second language, the school staff itself must 
train new teachers. A degree from an accredited college with 
at least some study in the field of education is prerequisite for 
all civilian senior instructors. Candidates also must have taught 
a minimum of one year, preferably in adult education. Enlisted 
assistant instructors must have a degree from an accredited 
college or have had a minimum of one year of teaching experi- 
ence. All instructors must have a broad command of English. 

The military phase of the program consists of preparatory 
instruction in such subjects as physical training and close order 
drill. Great stress is placed upon neatness, care of equipment, 
and supply economy. 

However, the primary mission of the School is to teach 
English. Many types of audio-visual-radio training devices are 
employed, including motion pictures, film strips, records, tape 
recorders and overhead projectors. Motion pictures and film 
strips in use include “The March of Time Repetitive-Impact” 
and the “English Through Pictures” films. Both aids were 
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developed at the Harvard University Language Research Center 
whose staff assisted materially in — the School’s training 
methods and procedures. 

During the first half of the curriculum, “English Through 
Pictures” with accompanying workbooks serve as the basic text. 
In the last six weeks, various school-designed materials together 
with Reader’s Digest “Skill Builders,” aueny Manuals and other 
literature are found useful. 

The method of instruction is direct. Translations are not used 
or permitted. The student hears and speaks only English in the 
classroom. Soon his limited vocabulary and simple syntax in- 
crease in complexity as the training progresses. The English he 
learns is not a mutilation of the language, but a smaller, more 
compact system. 

After his first six weeks the student, armed with fourteen verbs, 
is able to express himself quite well in many situations. Never- 
theless, as he widens his social relations on the post and through 
associations in nearby cities, he encounters other common verbs 
which he feels he must try to use. After careful observation of 
the manner in which trainees attempted to use these verbs, it 
was decided to increase the number taught. The present list con- 
sists of sixty-five, most of which involve physical activity—eat, 
sleep, run, talk and the like. 

The curriculum in the second six weeks is designed to serve 
several purposes. It must be the practice ground for the student’s 
new language tool; it must orient him generally to American 
culture and, more particularly, to his new life in the United 
States Army; and finally, it must broaden his language output 
and impart to him “linguistic momentum” as he leaves. 

Several subject units are designed to serve these ends. Among 
them are arithmetic, the language of map reading, American 
Government and history and geography. Much time also is spent 
developing an understanding of general and specific military 
words. Army Education Manuals, Training Manuals and Field 
Manuals are supplemented by film strips from motion pictures 
loaned by government and private agencies. 

Military instruction follows the same logical pattern, exploit- 
ing as much as possible the widening linguistic skill of the 
students. As each man progresses from “I am here” to “Back 
roads are good for hikes because there are few automobiles on 
them,” his excursion in military subjects takes him through 
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close order drill, weapons instruction, military courtesy, supply 
economy and military justice. The military instruction can not 
synchronize perfectly at all levels with language instruction. 
However, in terms of the total training cycle, sufficient success 
is achieved to accomplish the Unit’s mission. 

One of the more difficult problems encountered in teaching 
English as a second language is the development of a reliable 
evaluative apparatus. Up to the present, no proper quantitative 
criteria of fluency have been developed, nor has a clear-cut 
qualitative definition of fluency been established. Evaluation is 
further complicated by the fact that each individual develops 
a syntax pattern nearly as personal as his fingerprints. It was 
demonstrated, however, that when half a dozen people of varying 
education and background rated an individual’s fluency on a 
ten-point scale, fairly good correlation was observed. 

Good correlation also was noted between this fluency rating 
and scores that were made in achievement and reading tests. 
Hence it was decided to administer a group of several tests (re- 
administered after a few weeks’ interval to check gains) ; to have 
the instructor or instructors write essay-type subjective evalu- 
ations rating the students on a five-point scale in reading, 
writing and speech; and finally to rank the individual with re- 


spect to the other members of his cycle. As a terminal over-all 


check of achievement, the Director and the Detachment Com- 
mander interview each soldier and write a joint subjective 
evaluation of him. 

Currently the Adjutant General’s Office is conducting research 
for the development of a new English fluency test battery. 

Giving direction and purpose to the Language Qualification 
School are the students themselves. They are all from satellite 
countries of the Soviet Union or from Russia proper with the 
largest single nationality group coming from Poland. It would 
be difficult to distinguish these enlistees from any group of 
young Americans. They act much the same as others on or off 
duty. They attend parties and dances beginning with their first 
pass; and these social events are as valuable as a practice ground 
for language as they are for recreation and relaxation. 

The trainees themselves are avidly interested in American 
life. American advertising seems to puzzle them. How can all 
American cigarettes, they ask, be the best? The huge tracts of 
apparently arable land which they discover even in New England 
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are startling to natives of countries where nearly every square 
foot is taken up by a home, a factory or farm. 

Of all our national attributes, however, American freedom 
impresses them the most. The presidential nominating conven- 
tions in 1952 and the subsequent election were sources of great 
amazement to them. In the experience of many, a change of 
government could be effected only by rifles and machine guns. 

Most surprising to former members of intensely stratified 
European -armies is the Command Conference hour in which 
a private can disagree with an officer—even the company com- 
mander—on any subject whatsoever with no fear of reprisal. 
Equally amazing to them, and extremely satisfying, is the recog- 
nition accorded when they are addressed as fellow soldiers by 
high ranking officers. Behind this surprise is the memory of their 
early environments. Many formerly worked sixteen or eighteen 
hours a day as slave laborers, continually haunted by cold, fa- 
tigue and hunger. Their re-birth in freedom is as unreal to them 
as that of a new-born child, and the new world is as much of a 
“big, buzzing confusion.” 





The basic philosophy of those charged with the responsibility of running 
the Army is simple: to give this country reasonable security at the lowest 
possible cost and to keep up the quality of the Army. This means we must 
give the men and women in the Army the leadership, training and manage- 
ment which they need to carry out their assignments efficiently. ' 

The Honorable Robert T. Stevens 
Secretary of the Army 
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Defense Strategy 
Looks to the Northeast 


Lieutenant General Charles T. Myers 


| 7 TO THE ADVENT of long-range aircraft the north- 
east area of the Western Hemisphere had little, if any, 
military significance. The evolution of long-range aircraft, and 
early German successes during World War II emphasized the 
need for rapid development there. Air routes and area defenses 
had to be established quickly to bolster Great Britain as the 
Allied first line of defense. 

During 1940 and 1941 airfields 
were constructed in Newfound- 
land, Labrador, Southern Green- 
land and Iceland. These facili- 
ties served three purposes—they 
provided route stops for ferried 
aircraft, furnished airfields from 
which to conduct operations 
against submarines, and accom- 
P . modated area defense forces. 
: Two bases for ground forces 
were also constructed in New- 
foundland to strengthen the 
area defenses. Thus, in a very short time the northeast region 
south of the Arctic Circle was recognized, developed and estab- 
lished as an area of major military importance. 

It still was not important enough, however, to warrant the 
organization of a major command. Literally and figuratively a 
ninety degree shift in concept after World War II furnished the 
required importance. This shift was brought about by the de- 


U. S. Air Force Photograph 


Lr. Gen. CuHartes T. Myers 





LIEUTENANT GENERAL CHARLES T. MYERS, USAF, is Commander 
in Chief, United States Northeast Command, and Commander, Northeast 
Air Command. 
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teriorating world situation and the development of very long- 
range aircraft. 

What would be the shortest route for these United States- 
based bombers to use in accomplishing their strategic mission? 
Certainly it was not the west to east route of World War II. 

The world’s large industrial and commercial centers are 
virtually all situated between latitudes 35 and 50 degrees north. 
The shortest routes to these strategic targets are great circle 
tracks and the vertex of these routes converges towards the 
North Pole. When strategic planning was revised to take advan- 
tage of this, military operations moved closer to the Pole. The 
Arctic Circle was no longer a military boundary, and the west 
to east airlanes used during World War II had to be shifted 
ninety degrees to fulfill the requirements of this new concept. 

Construction of Thule Air Base only 900 miles from the North 
Pole is an example of the effort being expended to support this 
revised strategic concept. The northeastern area became a base 
for strategic operations. No longer was it a supporting zone. 
It became a front line, a point of departure and a buffer between 
industrial centers of conflicting world powers. It had to be 
developed and a command established to take all possible 
advantage of its military potential. 

This necessity prompted the creation of the United States 
Northeast Command. On 1 October 1950 the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff established the command with the Northeast Air Com- 
mand as its major component. Patterned after the Alaskan 
Command, it has an Air Force general as Commander in Chief 
and the Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force as the 
executive agent for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Although organized to include Army and Navy as well as 
air components, the joint aspects of the United States Northeast 
Command are presently limited to planning functions, with 
Army and Navy officers assigned to assist. The Northeast Air 
Command, a major air command in its own right, exercises 
jurisdiction over the majority of forces assigned. The Com- 
mander in Chief of the United States Northeast Command also 
serves as Commander, Northeast Air Command. He and key 
members of his staff man the combined headquarters. 

Operational boundaries of the Command are not sharply 
delineated. The region is isolated, sparsely populated and 
generally undeveloped. Greenland with its vast area of 840,000 
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1 square miles has a native population of less than 25,000. The 

Canadian Northwest Territories are likewise sparsely populated. 
yet Southern Newfoundland contains the only significant popula- 
1? 


tion center and includes a fairly well developed network of 
supporting communications. Much of the region lies north 


re of the Arctic Circle where continual darkness and severe weather 
h. characterize the winter months. The North Magnetic Pole adds 
le its peculiarities to navigation problems. Auroral displays are 
wd frequent and beautiful but disrupt radio communications. Sea 
a ice closes many shipping lanes for prolonged periods. 

ie Problems of communications and transportation are magni- 
st fied beyond imagination. For example, the only railroad in the 
d entire area is the small narrow gauge line crossing the ‘island 
t. of Newfoundland from west to east. It is more than 2000 miles 
h from this railroad to our northernmost installation at Thule 


Air Base, Greenland. Telephone lines exist only in the New- 
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Supplies and mail reach an Arctic outpost by air. U. S. Air Force Photograph 
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Hangar construction at Thule Air Base is pushed to completion during three 
months of continuous daylight. U. S. Air Force Photograph 

foundland portion of the area linking Pepperrell AFB, Mc- 

Andrew AFB and Ernest Harmon AFB and generally follow 

the route of the railroad. 

Outside of the island of Newfoundland, the sea lanes provide 
the only point-to-point surface transportation. These too are 
limited since many of the northern ports are closed by ice from 
five to ten months of each year. Here, perhaps more than in 
any other area of the world, aviation has proved its ability to 
perform when other modes of transportation have failed. Air 
power is indeed the life line of this command. 

The strategic importance of this territory in the defense of 
the Western Hemisphere is evident from a quick glance at any 
polar projection map. The area lies on the most direct sea and 
air routes between the main base area in the United States 
and Western Europe; it contains that portion of the Western 
Hemisphere which lies closest to the heartland of Europe; and 
it lies on air routes which a prospective enemy might utilize to 
greatest advantage in striking at the United States and Canada. 
This consideration prompts the use of the area as a barrier or 
buffer between opposing forces. Finally, it is an unexcelled 
vantage point from which to study air mass movements and 
forecast the weather affecting military operations in the North 
Atlantic and in Western Europe. 

Mission responsibilities for defense and support assigned to 
the Northeast Command in 1950 have become even more im- 
portant with increased world tensions and the advancement of 
new military weapons. Complex airfields and other specialized 
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installations have had to be constructed in one of the most 
remote areas of the world. The arduous job is not yet complete, 
but no effort is being spared to hasten the date of completion. 
Operating forces are often moved into position and begin train- 
ing while construction crews are still at work. Yet there is a 
general eagerness throughout the Command to do with less 
in order to hasten the date of preparedness. 

Providing logistic support for these northern bases is a 
foremost problem. Many of them are at the very end of a long 
supply line, and since they have no local source of procurement 
they are entirely dependent upon sea or air transportation. 
Some of the northern weather stations are frozen in all year and 
must be supplied entirely by air. Only the ports at St. John’s 
and Argentia in Newfoundland are normally open the year 
around. This means that extensive use must be made of costly 
and limited airlift. 

Operating under these handicaps requires accurate and timely 
supply action, careful scheduling of transportation and main- 
tenance of high supply levels. Unplanned-for operations, items 
omitted from requisitions, procurement delays and missed ship- 
ments are all magnified into problems of major importance. 
Handicaps of this type will always be present but their magni- 
tude will be reduced tomorrow by experience gained today. 

Another unique situation is the fact that the area of interest 
is wholly within the territorial boundaries of friendly countries. 
Unlike military units in many parts of Europe and the Far 
East, the Northeast Command has never had the status of a 
conquering or occupation force. Operating agreements involve 
decisions of state. Modifying these agreements to meet chang- 


At the Goose Bay Arctic Survival School, airmen are taught igloo con 
struction, Eskimo-style, as an emergency safeguard. U. S. Air Force Photograph 
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ing operational requirements involves international negotiation. 
These agreements and modifications are functions of the United 
States State Department, the Canadian External Affairs Depart- 
ment and the Government of Denmark. Diplomatic negotiations 
are, of necessity, time consuming even though relations are and 
always have been friendly. More than a few urgent operating 
requirements have been delayed pending the negotiation of a 
change in current agreements. 

_ Operating under adverse weather conditions is a day-to-day 
problem. Although flying conditions at cruising altitudes are 
usually better than those encountered in the United States, the 
frequent low ceilings and poor visibility hinder take-offs and 
landings. Newfoundland particularly has prolonged periods of 
low ceilings, precipitation and high winds. Snow removal and 
cold present no great difficulties in southern Newfoundland and 
southern Greenland due to the moderating influence of the 
Gulf Stream. However, thirty-inch snowfalls combined with low 
temperatures make Labrador a very difficult operating area in 
winter. Northern Greenland does not have excessive amounts of 
snow, but cold weather and long winter darkness are severe im- 
pediments to sustained operations. Improved snow removal 
equipment, aircraft heating and starting systems, maintenance 
procedures, and hangars will alleviate these problems. 

Construction in the North also presents many problems. Men 
and materials must be delivered to the site, then a camp must 
be built for the workers to live in while construction is under 
way. Permafrost, the permanently frozen ground that covers 
most of the Arctic, precludes the use of conventional methods 
of foundation construction, soil drainage, laying pipelines and 
sewage disposal. It must be countered by insulating the perma- 
frost layer and building on top of the insulation. Piling is 
added to support heavy structures. Roads and runways also are 
built on this insulating blanket. Pipelines must be enclosed in 
heated conduits above the ground and sewage disposal requires 
the use of heated trucks. 

But the most serious handicap to all construction is the severe 
winter weather. During these months virtually all outside work 
ceases and activities are confined to heated interiors. To be 
successful all construction must be planned te the minutest de- 
tail and executed with clock-like precision. Any unexpected 
occurrence may defer completion of a project for another year. 
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Eliminating these delays is the biggest construction problem. 
(See “Engineers Face the Arctic,” August 1952 DicEst.) 

“Is it worth this effort to develop the Northeast?” is a question 
often asked by critics. A close study of a polar projection map 
of the area gives the answer. Millions of dollars have been spent 
developing long-range bombers. If by utilizing a shorter route 
their penetration into enemy territory can be increased, it is 
well worth developing the shorter route. Moreover, if air bases 
can be operated in isolated areas, they are relatively secure from 
local subversion. Air bases in the Arctic complete the defensive 
and offensive ring around the potential enemy; and for every 
effort we make in the Arctic, the enemy has to counter its pos- 
sible effects by a like expenditure. Also, defensive forces in the 
Northeast can reduce the size of, and warn strategic target areas 
of, impending hostile attacks. One timely warning would more 
than offset the entire cost of United States efforts in the area. 

Finally, military bases in the Arctic will pave the way for 
commercial development there. International situations permit- 
ting, the polar areas would be the intercontinental air crossroads 
of the world. Military developments today are paving the way 
for commercial use tomorrow. Thus the time, money, materials 
and manpower expended help provide security for the United 
States and economic advancement for our allies. 

All of the problems and difficulties have their compensations. 
The United States Northeast Command and its air component 
present an interesting challenge to a commander and to every 
member of his command. Many problems are unique, operating 
costs are high and operating conditions are severe. The Arctic 
is relentless and unforgiving. Sir Hubert Wilkins summed up the 
situation by stating, “A misadventure in the Arctic is due to one 
of three reasons: ignorance, incompetence or inexperience.” Ig- 
norance and incompetence can be eliminated. Experience is 
being gained every day to assure future operations. 

Some time in the not too far distant future, operations in the 
Northeast will be conducted with the same ease and efficiency as 
in temperate zones. Obtaining this ease of operation is the chal- 
lenge which must be accepted by all military agencies if it is to 
be successfully overcome. 
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Aboard the USS Meredith, a new type aluminum standing locker provides 
individual drawer and hanger space for each man, U. S. Navy Photograph 





Habitability 
Aboard Navy Ships 


Rear Admiral F. |. Entwistle 


| Femi and since World War II, huge sums of money have 

been spent on the development and installation of materiel 
in ships of the United States Navy. More and more emphasis 
has been placed on the machine, its maintenance and its im- 
provement. But in the drive for perfection of machines, a most 
important and basic fact is often overlooked—namely, the human 
element. The highest performance of the machine is directly 
dependent on efficient men. 

In the last twenty years there have been tremendous tech- 
nological advances, resulting in an increasing amount of new 
equipment being placed aboard ships. This equipment requires 
more space, and men to operate it. Once a ship is built, its hull 
cannot be expanded. Therefore something has to give way. In 
the past it was usually living space that suffered. 

The problem came to a head in 1951 when the late Admiral 
Forrest P. Sherman, then Chief of Naval Operations, issued a 
directive that made living space as much a military characteristic 
of a ship as the guns and main propulsion plant. In July 1951, 
Admiral William M. Fechteler, then Commander in Chief, U. S. 
Atlantic Fleet, recommended, and the Chief of Naval Operations 
concurred in, a proposal to evaluate living conditions aboard 
naval vessels. The project was designated Operational Develop- 
ment Force and the author was assigned to set up the plans, 
program and details for its conduct. 

The purpose of the habitability project as originally assigned 
was to conduct surveys, aboard all types of naval vessels, of the 
facilities affecting health, comfort, sanitation and morale; to 





REAR ADMIRAL F. I. ENTWISTLE, USN, is Commander, Operational 
Development Force, U. S. Atlantic Fleet. 
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Aisle at right formerly served as main passageway from berthing space to 
mess, watch stations and head. Below, following the addition of a new hatch, 
traffic flow through the CPO Mess has been greatly reduced. New colors and 
lighting add to cheerfulness. U.S. Navy Photograph 
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review existing standards of living; and if necessary to make 
recommendations for new standards. 

It soon became evident that the term “habitability” encom- 
passed more than just living facilities; it comprises all the 
factors which influence shipboard living. Thus armament, ma- 
chinery, missions, equipment, personnel, living standards, faci- 
lities, services, training, policies and administration—all became 
a part of the evaluation of habitability. Objective of the project 
was to improve and maintain the effectiveness of Navy ships as 
combatant units and to determine how living aboard ship de- 
creased or increased men’s efficiency. 

To start the ball rolling, Commander Operational Develop- 
ment Force formed a small group of officers from his staff as a 
nucleus, called the Habitability Group. This group was then 
augmented by an officer representative from each of the seven 
Type Commanders of the U. S. Atlantic Fleet, thus bringing to- 
gether officers familiar with all types of ships—carriers, battle- 
ships and cruisers, destroyers, minecraft, amphibious types, sub- 
marines and auxiliaries. Units of the Pacific Fleet participated 
as requested and the project soon became an All-Navy evolution. 

The basic plan of action was to find facts, to analyze them and 
to make recommendations. This turned out to be a tremendous 
task, as evidenced by the 8000-page, twelve volume report sub- 
mitted at the end of the evaluation. 

Three major shipboard surveys were conducted: (1) A 
Material Survey in the form of a 57-page questionnaire. designed 
to obtain facts on berthing, messing, sanitation and recreational; 
facilities. This questionnaire was sent to 201 ships of various’ 
types. (2) A Technical Survey designed to obtain data on the 
environmental conditions aboard ship—noise, temperature, ven- 
tilation, lighting and odor. Survey teams were sent to various 
type ships, in differing geographic localities, with suitable in- 
struments to measure and record conditions. (3) An Opinion 
Poll Survey, consisting of a scientifically prepared questionnaire 
designed to gather opinions and recommendations of personnel in 
the Atlantic Fleet. Replies were received from 5575 enlisted men 
and 1801 officers on 162 ships. 

In addition to these major surveys, seven other studies and 
analyses were conducted. These were concerned with: (1) His- 
tory of living conditions in the Navy, Merchant Marine and in 
the home, from Revolutionary times to the present, to provide 
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Before conversion the USS Meredith’s messing compartment was equipped 
with folding top tables seating ten men on attached benches. Newly installed 


small tables (below) make the room inviting, between meals, for games, 
writing and general relaxation and recreation. U. S. Navy Photograph 
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a comparison of relative changes in these categories; (2) Mis- 
sions of each type of ship; (3) Equipment and the possibility of 
removing any items unnecessary for support of the mission; 
(4) Complements and the possibilities of reducing the number 
of men aboard ships. By reducing the equipment and the num- 
ber of men it was felt that conditions could be improved and 
that more comfortable living would result in more efficient 
performance of duty. 

Also (5) Standards of living were studied and new criteria 
evolved; (6) Design studies by the Navy and industrial designers 
were made to determine more efficient arrangement of spaces, 
more suitable furniture and facilities; and finally (7) Laundry 
studies were made to determine possible improvements in equip- 
ment and procedures. 

All phases of Navy life which might have any bearing on 
the objective were included. From the various Navy Department 
material bureaus, government agencies, research institutions, 
industrial designers, universities, manufacturers, British, Cana- 
dian, German and Turkish navies, Bureau of Prisons, from his- 
tory itself—over a million items were gathered, recorded, ana- 
lyzed, compared and evaluated. 

To list all of the findings would be prohibitive. However a 
few samples may be given. Many ships, it was found, require 
additional bunks to accommodate their war complement. Locker 
space should be increased and in some ships more lockers should 
be provided. Individual stall screens should be installed in the 
washrooms. Generally, a greater number of showers are re- 
quired. The level of illumination should be raised and better 
ventilation is needed to provide more efficient temperatures. 

In a two-month study of living compartments on several ships, 
it was found that 93 percent of the time there was no perceptible 
circulation of air. The average effective temperatures in three 
out of four types of ships surveyed were in the health impair- 
ment zone, and the maximum temperatures were in the danger 
zone. During a survey on various types of ships in the Norfolk 
area the temperature in the berthing compartments during 
sleeping hours was above the sweat threshhold 93 percent of 
the time. In the berthing compartment of several aircraft carriers 
noise levels were above the din of a subway train. 

These and many other types of deficiencies were uncovered. 
Lack of specific missions of ships, excessive equipment encroach- 
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Individual removable lockers for toilet articles are within easy reach in the 
amply lighted washroom. Warm air, forced through the bank of lockers, dries 
towels and brushes in a sanitary way. U. S. Navy Photograph 
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ing on living spaces, unbalanced levels of supplies, excessive 
numbers of personnel, lack of adequate standards of living, ad- 
ministrative bottlenecks, all contribute to the general unsatis- 
factory conditions in our ships today. 

After uncovering deficiencies and listing and analyzing the 
multitude of facts, the task became one of recommending cor- 
rective measures. The problem, formidable as it may appear, is 
definitely capable of solution. 

In an attempt to find out what could be done to improve 
existing ships, a contract was let with an industrial designer to 
study certain selected compartments in a typical destroyer. This 
was done under the direct supervision of the Commander Oper- 
ational Development Force and the Habitability Group, assisted 
by representatives of the Bureau of Ships. Time and motion 
studies determined the number of facilities actually needed and 
showed where bottlenecks existed—in the mess line, waiting for 
showers, and so on. Plans were drawn for new lockers, new furni- 
ture, rearranged compartments and washrooms. 

After these studies were completed, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions approved the installation of the new ideas in a destroyer, 
the USS Meredith (DD-890), on a trial basis. The Meredith has 
been converted at the Norfolk Naval Shipyard and the improve- 
ments are being evaluated. The ship’s complement was reduced 
from 303 to 270 enlisted men and from 20 to 16 officers. By giv- 
ing the crew better living conditions and by more efficient 
utilization of her manpower, it is hoped that the Meredith will 
perform more effectively as a combatant unit. The reduction in 
complement alone will save about $140,000 a year. 

One of the biggest improvements on the Meredith is the mess- 
ing compartment which previously had a seating capacity for 
88 men. There were long crowded tables with many seats in- 
accessible except by men climbing over each other. The mess 
hall was cluttered with equipment not related to messing. In the 
conversion, some of the extraneous equipment was cleaned out 
and the long tables were replaced by small four-man tables with 
formica tops. Fixed seats with backs were installed. New 
fluorescent lighting, an attractive paint scheme, a piano and 
round table for recreational purposes were all part of the im- 
provements. The seating capacity was reduced to 56 men but 
is still adequate. Traffic flow through the food serving line, mess 
hall and scullery was improved. A garbage disposal unit replaced 
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the old galvanized iron can for scraping excess food from trays. 
Food is brought down to the serving compartment from the 
galley by dumbwaiter—a big improvement over the old method 
of bringing it down ladders by hand, especially in rough weather 
when food was often spilled. 

But the Meredith is only an experiment. The big job yet to be 
done is corresponding improvement in the twelve hundred active 
ships of the Navy. 

Other major recommendations include: 

(1) That a definite mission with related tasks for each type 
of ship currently operating in the Navy be clearly and speci- 
fically set forth. A semi-specialized, in lieu of the all-purpose 
ship, was advocated. In other words, instead of a destroyer hav- 
ing to do everything, its tasks should be specifically defined. 

(2) That after missions are established, positive determina- 
tion of the equipment and supplies required be established and 
that all extraneous equipment and supplies be removed. The 
space could then be utilized to improve living conditions. 

(3) That complements be assigned only after methodically 
and realistically determining the personnel required to operate 
and maintain the equipment. 

(4) That mandatory habitability standards, covering all 
habitability factors, be issued in a readily available form for 
the use of everyone from shipboard personnel to Navy Yard 
workmen and that these standards be made mandatory for com- 
pliance by the Navy Yards. 

(5) That studies be conducted in all classes of ships similar 
to those undertaken in the Meredith in order to provide proper 
habitability facilities. 

(6) That strict administrative procedures be instituted to in- 
sure rigid compliance with all directives in Navy Regulations, 
OPNAV Instructions, Bureau and other Manuals, regarding 
habitability considerations. 

By following the complete habitability formula and recom- 
mendations it should be possible to effect a savings in personnel. 
Savings in pay alone may more than offset the cost of habitability 
improvements in the next few years. The increased efficiency of 
our ships, however, cannot be measured in dollars. In the long 
run, these improvements will result in a Navy better manned 
and better equipped to perform its mission, with greatly increased 
combat efficiency. 
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“Know Your Neighbor’ 


Joins the Curriculum 


Master Sergeant Nicolas Gonzalez 


S becwn! OLD ADAGE about Mohammed going to the mountain 
which could not come.to him, is being applied with a reverse 
twist as part of a unique Information and Education program 
conducted at the United States Air Force School for Latin 
Americans at Albrook Air Force Base in the Canal Zone. 

In this case it has proved much easier and cheaper to bring 
the United States—by means of travelogues and other films—to 
South American students than to take the students on an ori- 
entation tour to learn the customs, history and traditions of 
their neighbors to the north. The individuals enjoying this 
experience are students from sixteen Latin American countries 
who annually pass through the two 20-week sessions at the 
School. At the same time and by the same means, United States 
officers and airmen instructors at the Base are learning more 
about their Latin American neighbors than would otherwise 
be possible except by expensive and time-consuming travel. 

This dual purpose program was developed to fit the unique 
requirements of the place and the mission. While the School’s 
primary task is that of technical training, it also has a corollary 
objective—the development of mutual understanding and good 
will among nations of the Western Hemisphere. This theme, 
or variations of it, has pertinence anywhere in the world where 
our troops associate with friendly foreign peoples. 

The “Know Your Neighbor” phase of the Information and 
Education program was begun in 1952 although the School it- 
self, operated by the Caribbean Air Command, has been in 
operation since 1947. Each year between three and four hundred 





MASTER SERGEANT NICOLAS GONZALEZ, USA, is on duty with the 
Public Information Office, United States Air Force School for Latin Ameri- 
cans, Albrook Air Force Base, Canal Zone. 
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officers and enlisted airmen of sixteen Latin American air 
forces come to the School for training in the principles of air- 
craft operation and maintenance. They study power plant and 
aircraft maintenance, electrical systems, use of the Link trainer, 
armament, instruments, maintenance and other subjects. Then 
they return to their own countries to pass along and apply their 
technical knowledge. (See “Air Force Schooling for Latin Ameri- 
cans,” September 1951 DicEst.) 

While carrying out this primary mission, the Air Force seeks 
to further friendship and good will between the United States 
and her Latin American neighbors. Administrators and instruc- 
tors, both officer and enlisted, must possess a rare combination 
of qualities. Besides being leaders of high educational attain- 
ment and moral caliber, they must be fluent in Spanish and 
must display many of the qualities of a diplomat. 

In addition to their teaching duties, they are expected to assist 
in developing better understanding of the United States on the 
part of the students. Obviously one basis for that is a thorough 
knowledge of the backgrounds of the peoples involved. 

The School always has made every effort to promote the de- 
sired two-way understanding and appreciation which would 
bring to students a better picture of the United States, and to 
instructors a more intimate knowledge of the countries from 
which the students come. Despite lack of a full-time Informa- 
tion and Education staff which has made a formal program some- 
what difficult of achievement, good results were being obtained. 
A year ago, the commandant felt that even more emphasis 
might well be given to this phase of the School’s mission. 

Perhaps the ideal way to generate a better understanding on 
both sides would be an exchange of visits—taking Mohammed 
to the mountain. But obviously this would be too expensive and 
time-consuming. What, then, could be done on a mutual basis 
with available materials and resources? 

The problem was explored thoroughly. Surely, it would seem, 
something better than a series of lectures should suggest itself to 
an organization which was skilled in teaching and adept in devis- 
ing training aids. 

A study of the teaching methods of all of the armed services 
offered a solution. The Armed Forces have always relied heavily 
upon training aids to make lectures more vivid and to help im- 
press solutions to complicated problems on the minds of stu- 
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dents. While lectures and discussions alone might provide one 
means of instruction, training aids in the form of films are even 
more effective, combining as they do both auditory and pictorial 
impressions to achieve a lasting effect. 

Surveys of travel bureaus, air lines and the United States 
Information Service in Panama together with the film libraries 
of Army, Navy and Air Force units nearby showed a wealth of 
material available for such a program. At the same time, many 
films were available to give instructors a better knowledge of 
various countries in Latin America. 

All agencies responded quickly and enthusiastically. Many 
of the films already had both English and Spanish sound tracks. 
Such subjects as “Life in a Large City,” “Life in the Country,” 
“American Heroes,” “Life of a Typical North American Boy” 
were well received. One which takes a team of Chilean skiers 
on a tour of the United States was especially popular. 

Designed largely for civilian theater audiences, the films are 
generally entertaining as well as instructive. The Armed Forces- 
produced films cover a wide range from practical techniques to 
historical themes and the supply is well-nigh inexhaustible. 
Often both instructors and students voluntarily remain long 
after the regularly scheduled information hour each week in 
order to see more pictures. 

As originally planned, the program for instructors was to have 
been supplemented by talks by qualified persons, including some 
of the students. However, a shortage of Information and Edu- 
cation personnel forced a postponement of this phase of the 
program but Headquarters, Caribbean Command was able to 
conduct a two-week program of lectures on many of the subjects. 

So vast is the field to be covered, however, that nothing less 
than a specially designed course could really begin to satisfy the 
widespread interest that has been aroused. Because of the exist- 
ing workload and added cost, this is not feasible at present. 
Meanwhile the School is achieving extraordinary results by 
pooling available resources. The utilization of travelogue films 
as training aids appears to be an effective means of bringing 
the mountain to Mohammed. 











Keystone of the Pacific 


Major General David A. D. Ogden 


N THE BEGINNING, according to the Omore, Okinawa’s own 
Book of Genesis, there was chaos. But through the interven- 
tion of Tedo-Ke, the Sun God, this chaos was resolved into land 
and sea, the first land being a tiny island several miles from 
what is now southeastern Okinawa. There two demigods per- 
formed monumental labors, carrying stone and sand and earth, 
hewing rock, planting trees and 
arresting the floods which regu- 
larly inundated the island. Later 
they wrested fire from the jeal- 
ous fire-breathing Sea Dragons 
and finally with the aid of the 
' winds, they produced mortal 
men who migrated to Okinawa, 
a vast new universe to which 
their own labors gave final shape. 
Substitute the chaos of war 
which left behind a land ruined 
U.S. Army Photograph both physically and economic- 

Mas. Gen. Davin A.D. OGDEN ally, and put the United States 
Army in the place of the pair of legendary demigods; have 
that Army exert monumental efforts of very much the same 
nature; and finally have it introduce a new democratic form of 
government and you have an almost literal modern-day parallel 
to the ancient story of creation as told in Luchuan mythology. 
Unlike the demigods, however, the Army is not leaving the 
populace to create order out of chaos with meager or inadequate 
resources. This time the Okinawans are being taught new skills 
and new ways of life as the Army works to transform the 
island into a veritable keystone of the Pacific while rebuilding 
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The Army Chapel at Sukiran is the largest and most attractive of the houses 
of worship on Okinawa. U. S. Army Photograph 









the over-all civilian economy of the entire archipelago. 

All over the island, miles of primary four-lane highways 
and paved two-lane secondary roads are being built. Water 
treatment facilities are being installed, together with a perman- 
ent water distribution system. A steam turbine power plant and 
miles of overhead distribution wires are being put up. Harbor 
facilities are being reconstructed and enlarged. 

Permanent petroleum storage and pumping facilities, ammu- 
nition dumps and depots are being built. Along with the 
strengthening of the island’s defense potential, a program is 
being pushed to provide better troop and family housing for 
military and civilian occupants. Shopping centers, warehouses 
and permanent utilities for the island’s Army camps and air 
bases are also under construction. 

Thousands of unskilled Okinawan laborers are being trained 
by the Okinawa Engineer District. Young Ryukyuans, un- 
familiar with heavy construction equipment, have been taught 
to operate giant bulldozers and earth movers. Men who never 
heard of fork lifts or road rollers now are proficient in their use. 
Oriental contractors, most of whom were unacquainted with 
Western construction methods, also have been trained. 
Construction and reconstruction already planned totals about 


| half a billion dollars. Of this some three hundred and fifty 





millions have been appropriated, and most of that amount now 
is under contract. With the stimulus of the construction program 
i the entire Okinawan economy is being revitalized. Probably 
equally important is the fact that for the first time in its history 
higher education has been introduced. Further, the island now 
is self-governed under a representative system. 
A dependency of Japan for more than seventy years, Okinawa 
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traditionally has been a predominantly agricultural state. The 
Japanese overlords did not foster industrialization which might 
compete with home island production. 

As the last great battleground of the Pacific, the island was 
practically devastated during World War II. Today the United 
States supports about a third of the economy and supplies ap- 
proximately the same amount of its food requirements. But 
under Army guidance and the new native government, agricul- 
tural production is increasing rapidly; dams have been built; 
some new manufacturing ventures—largely in panama type hats 
and paper products—have been started and retail stores have 
mushroomed at every crossroads. There now is export in sugar, 
seaweed and silk. During 1953 the export trade was tripled. 

The island has regained much of the beauty which Commo- 
dore Perry first brought to American knowledge in 1853 when 
he stopped there on his way to open commerce with Japan. 

At the time of Perry’s visit, Okinawans had enjoyed some 
two centuries of comparative peace and prosperity in virtual 


Newly built typhoon-resistant barracks provide troops on Okinawa with 
comfortable living quarters. U. S. Army Photograph 
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Road construction is carried on by Ryukyuan laborers under supervision of 
contractors and the Okinawa Engineer District. U. S. Army Photograph 


independence. French and British interests had tried to nego- 
tiate trade agreements but they, like the United States, soon lost 
interest because of the greater trading potentials in Japan. 

Okinawa, about sixty-seven miles long and varying from two 
to sixteen miles in width, is the central link and largest and most 
important island of the Ryukyu Retto. This is a chain of island 
stepping stones extending 775 miles from Kyushu, Japan, to 
Formosa. The Chinese originally called them the Liuchiu Islands 
but the Japanese, with no “L” in their language, call it by 
today’s better-known name. The natives closely resemble the 
Japanese, but with more admixture of Ainu and Polynesian 
blood. In past decades they spoke their own tongue, Luchuan, 
but this has almost been forgotten since the Japanese took over 
late in the last century. 

Written history of the islands dates back to about 600 A.D. 
Chinese records tell how missions seeking tribute and conquest 
in 605 and 606 A.D. were opposed vigorously by the native 
princes. A century later the Japanese made a similar attempt. 
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During succeeding centuries, contacts with China and Japan 
were irregular and the islands developed independently. They 
were divided into feudal states whose lords built themselves 
fortified castles and maintained small armies. These later were 
united under several dynasties of kings or emperors. Local kings 
at times would pay tribute to China, again to Japan, sometimes 
to both at once. Finally in 1879 Japan declared the islands a 
dependency and in 1895 China renounced any rights or claims. 

Although the Japanese fortified Okinawa and substituted their 
language, they did not exploit the area commercially to any 
great extent, and the Ryukyus remained largely agrarian. The 
people continued Okinawan in outlook, recalled their past 
glories and maintained their own customs. 

The Japanese regarded the natives with some disdain and 
allowed little education beyond secondary grades. A few Okina- 
wans went to Japan for higher education. Today, however, that 
has been changed and along with rehabilitating the economy 
and installing a new government, the United States has fostered 
a university at the ancient town of Shuri. Okinawans take great 
pride in their new school system and the University of the 
Ryukyus which closely resembles a Stateside college. 

When the invasion of Okinawa began on Easter Sunday, 1 
April 1945, the Ryukyuans were caught between the desperate 
Japanese defenders and the advancing Americans. The battle 
was the last to be staged in the Pacific and in many respects 
was the fiercest. Japanese resistance was fanatical and conse- 
quent damage was severe. Naha, the capital city, and Shuri, old 
capital and site of the ancient royal castle, were leveled. The 
economy was practically destroyed. 

Today, of the island’s total population of about half a million, 
some one hundred and twenty-five thousand men are available 
as an industrial labor force. A little more than one third of these 
are employed by the military services, by contractors and by 
dependents of military personnel. Okinawans have replaced 
United States enlisted men as vehicle drivers and in other tasks. 

The civil administration has given top priority to increasing 
production. New lands have been opened to encourage sugar 
farmers. Land titles have been largely cleared after records were 
almost totally destroyed during the fighting. Construction pro- 
jects have been undertaken; manufacturing has been aided and 
many new fishing vessels now sail daily seeking bonita and tuna. 

Efforts likewise have been pushed to create better living con- 
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Troop 1 units on ee sharpen their comes pee in n daily training 
sessions. U. S. Army Photograph 





ditions for United States troops and civilian administrators. As 
late as 1950 officers and men were living in tents while families 
were making the best of it in Quonset huts. Recreation facilities 
were limited. The combination of inadequate living conditions, 
hot sticky weather (the sub-tropical islands have a fairly mild 
climate but extremely high humidity), poor recreational facili- 
ties and frequent typhoons caused men stationed there to refer 
to Okinawa as “The Rock.” Today the name sticks but it is used 
with a more affectionate connotation. 

A study of the terrain and climate—especially taking into 
account the occasional earthquakes and frequent typhoons which 
ravage the island—led a board of engineering experts to adopt 
a solution which would cut the cost of initial construction and, 
through the years, hold maintenance to a minimum. It was de- 
termined that concrete block structures would best satisfy re- 
quirements for American military and civilian housing. Not only 
would this type of construction withstand the elements with 
relatively small upkeep costs, but it could be erected from 
material readily available in the Far East. 
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Lack of construction equipment was a major factor in delay- 
ing the rehabilitation and reconstruction program. Initially, it 
was planned to use Far East surplus for this purpose, with 
specialized equipment to be obtained in the United States. But 
the Korean conflict diverted all shipments slated for Okinawa. 
It thus became necessary for the Okinawa Engineer District, in 
charge of the program, to repair and overhaul available excess 
equipment still remaining on Okinawa. It also was necessary to 
develop a new and modern quarry on the island. 

By the summer of 1953 a significant part of the construction 
had been completed. Today, where operations will allow, United 
States troops are quartered in modern, typhoon-resistant bar- 
racks. The waiting period for dependents of officers, enlisted men 
and ranking civilians is being cut down. Recreational facilities 
have been installed. All of this does not mean, however, that 
there is anything palatial about the living quarters. But morale 
has been raised markedly—a factor of primary importance in 
any military community. 

Politically as well as economically and educationally, the 
people of the islands with assistance of the United States Civil 
Administration, have made notable progress. In April 1951 a 
major step toward democratic self-government was taken with 
establishment of a Provisional Central Government. By March 
1952 the first Ryukyus-wide free elections were conducted and 
the people of the islands selected their own legislative represen- 
tatives. On 1 April 1952, the seventh anniversary of the landing 
of American troops, the government of the Ryukyus Islands 
became a reality. 

Today the island’s most important geographic location, which 
Perry had duly noted a century ago, has become even more vital. 
Okinawa again is beginning to reflect its ancient oriental culture 
in a refreshing atmosphere of hope and progress. But most im- 
portant, it has become a keystone of defense in the Far East. 
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Heavy Mortars 
For the Infantry 


Captain Richard E. Schneider 


Siow INFANTRY OBSERVER on the ridge watched anxiously 

as the enemy battalion moved across the valley floor below. 
Finally, after a tense few minutes, his radio operator announced, 
“Battalion firing for effect.” Instantly devastating fire from 
thirty-six heavy mortars engulfed the unsuspecting enemy. For 
two horrendous minutes, round after round continued to fall 
on the unprotected troops. 

Then, as the smoke and dust cleared away, the observer re- 
ported to his fire direction center, “Cease firing, end of mission. 
Many casualties; remaining troops scattered.” 

During that brief two minutes, nearly twenty tons of high 
explosive ammunition had been effectively placed on enemy 
troops caught in the open—the ideal target for heavy mortars. 

Units capable of delivering such overwhelming and destructive 
supporting fire are now organic to the Infantry. They are com- 
manded, controlled and fired by Infantry personnel who are 
rapidly becoming skilled in the field of advanced gunnery. 

The Infantry acquired this extra fire power in September 
1952 when the chemical mortar battalions of the Chemical Corps 
were redesignated as “Infantry Battalions (Heavy Mortar).” 
Originally, the 4.2-inch mortar was developed by the Chemical 
Corps primarily to deliver large quantities of gas on area targets 
by means of massed battalion fire. As gas warfare did not be- 
come a factor during World War II, the secondary mission— 
close support of the Infantry—quickly became a major mission 
for chemical mortar battalions. 

In World War II the demand for close support missions mush- 
roomed rather suddenly, but the development of an approved 
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doctrine of employment required time and experience. During 
this trial-and-error period, field commanders’ methods of em- 
ploying chemical mortar battalions were haphazard and varied 
from sound to unsound or even wasteful. Usually, however, the 
battalions were attached to divisions which in turn placed either 
a company or occasionally the entire battalion under the control 
of one regiment. Regardless of the method of employment, In- 
fantry commanders at all levels acclaimed the 4.2-inch mortar. 

During and after World War II, many reports were made by 
various War Department agencies on all aspects of its employ- 
ment. The majority stated that if the primary mission of the 
chemical mortar battalion were to be close support of the Infan- 
try, it could best be effected by placing the 4.2-inch mortar units 
directly under the control of the supported units. Further, the 
reports suggested that training, supply and administration could 
be simplified by making such battalions organic to Infantry. 

Because of the many favorable reports and the strong recom- 
mendations by high level army commanders, a heavy mortar 
company was included in the Infantry regiment when it was re- 
organized in 1946. The chemical mortar battalion was not made 
organic to the division but the result was practically the same— 
the Infantry now had its own organic 4.2-inch mortars under 
control of the supported unit. 

Although the Infantry employed its 4.2-inch mortars in close 
support roles, the chemical mortar battalions were still classified 
as army troops with the primary mission of firing heavy chemical 
concentrations. Screening and close support of combat elements 
were assigned as secondary missions. 

Now that the chemical mortar battalions and the regimental 
heavy mortar company had basically the same mission, what 
problems and complications would arise in their combat employ- 
ment? Korea turned out to be the proving ground. 

According to combat reports by chemical mortar battalion off- 
cers, there was duplication. Frequently when such a battalion 
was attached to a division, it was used only to reinforce the 
fire of the Infantry heavy mortar companies. Meanwhile, tests 
showed that the 4.5-inch multiple rocket launcher was more 
effective for Chemical Corps purposes than massing the fire of 
an entire mortar battalion. Accordingly, the chemical mortar 
battalion was absorbed by the Infantry and became the Infantry 
Battalion (Heavy Mortar). 
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The 461st Infantry Battalion (Heavy Mortar) has the distinc- 
tion of being the first Infantry mortar battalion. This unit, for- 
merly the 2d Chemical Mortar Battalion, saw continuous action 
in Korea from 1950 to 1953. Observers from the Office of the Chief 
of Army Field Forces currently are studying its effectiveness 
as a combat element. 


Organization 


The Infantry Battalion (Heavy Mortar) (T/O&E 7-45), con- 
sists of a Headquarters and Headquarters Company, three mortar 
companies, and a medical detachment. It is both an administra- 
tive and a tactical unit with organic personnel consisting of 42 
officers, 5 warrant officers and 621 enlisted men. Its command, 
administration, supply, maintenance and medical facilities sus- 
tain it in action. Commanded by a lieutenant colonel, it is nor- 
mally allocated to a field type army on the basis of one per corps 
and one per army. Organization is flexible and the battalion is 
capable of rapid movement. Its primary mission is close support 
of the combat elements; however, it is also capable of firing large 
concentrations of gas and laying down extensive smoke screens. 

Headquarters and Headquarters Company (T/O&E 7-46) is 
organized to direct and co-ordinate battalion operations and to 
provide the commander with facilities to control the battalion. 
Headquarters Company provides supply, administration and or- 
ganizational maintenance for the battalion. It consists of com- 
pany headquarters; administrative and supply section; opera- 
tions, fire direction and survey; communications section; main- 
tenance section; and three ammunition sections. It has 12 offi- 
cers, 2 warrant officers and 144 enlisted men. 

Each mortar company (T/O&E 7-47) consists of a company 
headquarters and three mortar platoons of four mortars each. 
With minor exceptions, the organization of this company and of 
the regimental mortar company are identical. However, this unit 
has ten officers as compared to six in the regimental company. 

In organization, the mortar battalion closely parallels that of 
a 105-mm. artillery battalion. The important difference in its 
operation is in the degree of centralization of fire direction. The 
division artillery fire direction center exercises tactical and tech- 
nical control of its fire through the battalion Fire Direction Cen- 
ters (FDC), with the battalion FDCs issuing the fire commands 
to their organic batteries. The mortar battalion FDC exercises 
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tactical and technical control of its fires through the company 
FDCs which in turn issue fire commands to their organic 
platoons as required. 

Effective fire direction depends upon training, survey, com- 
munications, liaison, observation and intelligence. It is impera- 
tive that the mortar battalion S2 and S3 receive specialized 
training in these subjects. The S2 of the unit, in addition to 
his normal duties, is the battalion survey officer. He must be 
thoroughly familiar with the principles and methods of survey 
because he is responsible for the training of survey personnel 
and for planning and supervising this battalion function. In addi- 
tion, the $2 performs duties which pertain to fire direction, such 
as locating and recommending suitable targets for the battalion. 

The battalion $3, in addition to his normal duties, is the bat- 
talion fire direction officer. In this capacity, he organizes and 
operates the battalion Fire Direction Center, prepares the bat- 
talion fire plans and supervises the communications officer and 
liaison officers. The battalion $3’s duties therefore, in general, 
parallel those of division artillery $3. 

But while the battalion mortar company and the regimental 
mortar company are basically identical, there are several note- 
worthy differences in personnel and equipment. 

Each platoon of the battalion companies has two officers, a 
platoon leader and a platoon executive, who also act as forward 
observers. These two officers usually rotate duties every four or 
five days when in combat. In the regimental company, each 
platoon has only one officer (the platoon leader) and a sergeant 
as the forward observer. 

Another important difference is found in the number and 
location of liaison personnel. In the battalion company, the recon- 
naissance and survey officer, who is in the Operations and Fire 
Direction Section, has the additional duty of company liaison 
officer; whereas the three liaison agents (privates first class) of 
the regimental company are found one in each platoon head- 
quarters. The battalion company has only one liaison officer. 
This company is regarded as the basic fire unit of the battalion 
and, if possible, it is not split up but supperts a unit as a com- 
pany. The three liaison agents of the regimental company are 
considered necessary in order that one may serve with each 
battalion headquarters in the event that direct support missions 
are carried out by platoons. 
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Weapons and Equipment 

Perhaps the greatest difference in organic equipment of the 
regimental and battalion mortar companies is evident in squad 
transportation. Where the regimental company employs a 34-ton 
truck and 34-ton trailer per squad, the battalion company has 
two 14-ton trucks and two )4-ton trailers per squad. 

Another difference is noted in the Fire Direction Center 
equipment. The battalion company has no M10 plotting boards. 
All fire control is accomplished by use of the range deflection 
protractor. The present T/O&E authorizes the issue of one 
such item per company. However, the next change or revision 
is expected to provide for four of these instruments. This will 
permit the FDC to maintain three firing charts and will also 
allow for individual platoon use when necessary. The Infantry 
‘School is currently teaching the use of the range deflection pro- 
tractor as the primary fire control instrument of the regimental 
mortar company. The M10 plotting board will be used as a 
platoon fire control instrument only in emergencies. 

In view of the future close co-ordination between the battalion 
and regimental heavy mortar companies and the similarity of 
their missions, it is extremely desirable from the standpoint of 
supply and training to have both units as similar as possible in 
personnel and equipment. It is anticipated that a T/O&E re- 
vision board will convene soon to study and solve this problem. 

The major weapon of the Infantry mortar battalion is the new 
4.2-inch mortar, M30. It recently replaced the M2 mortar that 
was used so successfully for many years. However, the M2 mortar 
possessed several undesirable characteristics. Its maximum range 
was only 4400 yards and its sector of fire was limited to 750 mils 
without digging up and reseating the base plate. 

Early in 1944, the Chemical Corps initiated a project to re- 
design the weapon completely. Requisites were established for 
increased range, 90° of traverse, and increased stability and 
ruggedness while maintaining accuracy, rate of fire and mobility. 
The Chemical Corps improved the 4.2-inch mortar to the point 
where it became a radically new weapon with an improved shell 
giving the maximum range of approximately 6000 yards. In 
January 1948 this new mortar and shell were assigned to the 
Ordnance Corps for further development. Army Field Forces 
recommended standardization of the weapon as a short-term 
mortar with the designation “Mortar, 4.2-inch, M30.” 
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Although the M30 is a fine weapon, it has been classified as an 





I 
“interim” mortar because it does not meet all requirements i 
of a true Infantry heavy mortar. The Ordnance Research and ¢ 
Development Division is continuing its development. ( 

The new family of ammunition includes the HE shell M329 t 
for the M30 mortar. This projectile weighs 27.3 pounds and its 
greater range is the result of an increased length of tube and 
greater propelling charge. The old charge was 2514 increments ] 
while the new M329 charge is 41 increments for maximum range. ’ 

Used with this shell is an artillery type fuze that requires no ( 
safety checks before firing. The M51A5 fuze is an impact type 
that may be adjusted before firing to function with superquick 
action or with a delay action of .05 seconds. ‘ 

In addition to the M329 shell, the family of ammunition de- c 
signed for use with the M2 mortar may be fired in the M30’ f 
mortar at ranges of about 5000 yards with excellent results. 1 

Training of Personnel 

Adoption of mortar battalions by the Infantry presented two 
immediate problems—adequate training of personnel in fire di- 
rection procedures, survey operations and computations, and for- 
ward observation procedures; and familiarizing higher com- ‘ 
manders in the methods of employment. Perhaps the most im- ] 
portant of these problems is the training of personnel. 

Techniques of heavy mortar fire being taught in Army ser- é 
vice schools are basic in nature, and therefore are not suitable ; 
for the more advanced techniques in fire direction procedure, c 
forward observation and survey that are required within the ] 


mortar battalion. Consequently Department of the Army trans- 
ferred the six-week Chemical Mortar Officer Course, formerly 
taught at the Chemical School, Fort McClellan, Alabama, to 
The Infantry School at Fort Benning, Georgia. The new course 1 
is known as the Infantry Heavy Mortar Unit Officer Course. 
Since Infantry officers have had prior instruction in many of the ( 
subjects taught in the Chemical course, it was possible to reduce ‘ 
the length of the course from six to five weeks. 1 

The Infantry Heavy Mortar Unit Officer Course is designed | 
to train officers to command, supervise and direct the fire of all : 
Infantry heavy mortar units, both battalion and regiment. Any 
company officer of the Regular Army or a reserve component 
whose actual or anticipated assignment is to an Infantry heavy 
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mortar unit may attend. A mathematical background, includ- 
ing algebra, trigonometry and slide rule operation is highly 
desirable. Credit for the Basic Infantry Officers Course is re- 
quired. Graduates will be trained for a duty Military Occupa- 
tional Specialty of 1188 (Fire Direction Officer). 

Instruction is given in six major subjects: Mechanical Training 
and Crew Drill, 24 hours; Forward Observation Procedure, 26 
hours; Fire Direction Procedure, 62 hours; Survey, 55 hours; 
Tactical Subjects, 26 hours; Communications, 14 hours. Much 
of this instruction consists of practical work in both classroom 
and terrain exercises. 

Climax of the course is a forty-six hour field problem which 
gives the students an opportunity to apply techniques and pro- 
cedures previously taught in tactics, communications, survey, 
forward observation procedure, fire control and crew drill. Grad- 
uates are thus well grounded in all phases of heavy mortar com- 
pany operations, both battalion and regiment. 


Tactical Employment 


Much Infantry doctrine for tactical employment of the 
heavy mortar battalion is still being evolved. However, when 
such doctrine is developed, it will in all probability closely 
parallel that of a direct support artillery battalion. 

Although the heavy mortar battalion is assigned to a field 
army for control, it should not be considered as an army unit. 
The capabilities of the 4.2-inch mortar will dictate the echelon 
of command at which the weapon will be used. Due to the 
limited range of the 4.2, the mortar battalion will generally be 
attached to a division or, in unusual situations, to a regiment. 

When attached to a division, the mortar battalion can sup- 
port division units more effectively with the mortar companies 
under the centralized control of the battalion commander. This 
permits flexibility of employment, ease of supply, better co- 
ordination with supported units, effective fire control, better 
communication, and simplified handling of administrative mat- 
ters. Another advantage of centralized control is the capability 
of massing the fire of the entire battalion quickly—a character- 
istic which commanders should exploit whenever possible. 

Mortar companies of the battalion should not be widely sep- 
arated unless required by the tactical situation. Extreme dis- 
persion interferes with the smooth functioning of the battalion 
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FDC and seriously impairs the effective delivery of massed bat- 
talion fire. Generally, it is better to support one sector of a 
division zone effectively with the full fire power of a mortar 
battalion than to scatter it piecemeal along the entire front. 

The battalion mortar company is the smallest unit capable 
of independent tactical operation and, in certain situations, 
it may be attached to regimental size units. It must be realized, 
however, that the mortar platoon is not capable of sustaining 
itself, and therefore should not be removed from the parent 
units by attachment. For most effective employment, mortar 
companies should be kept intact. 

Considering all of these factors, the concept of employment 
for the heavy mortar battalion may be stated as follows: Under 
the present organization of one heavy mortar battalion per 
corps and one heavy mortar battalion per army, the army or 
corps commander may attach a battalion to a division as re- 
quired to further the scheme of maneuver of the army or corps. 

When attached to a division, the mortar battalion may be em- 
ployed under division control to accomplish one of three mis- 
sions—general support; general support reinforcing the fire of 
the regimental mortar companies or the direct support artillery; 
or a strictly reinforcing mission in which the mortar battalion 
reinforces the fire of the regimental mortar companies or the 
direct support artillery. 

In special situations the division commander may place the 
mortar battalion in general support of the division to further 
the scheme of maneuver by utilizing the overwhelming fire 
power of the battalion to destroy or neutralize key centers of 
resistance and targets of opportunity. Although the mortar bat- 
talion cannot usually support an entire division front, it may be 
employed in general support with the responsibility of only a 
portion of the zone as directed by the division commander. 

When called upon to fire division size smoke screens or large 
concentrations of toxic gases, the battalion should be employed 
in a general support role because of the close co-ordination re- 
quired between the niortar battalion staff and the division staff. 

A mission of general support to reinforce the fire of the 
regimental mortar companies may be assigned by the division 
commander. In this case the mortar battalion will remain under 
the centralized control of the battalion commander and will pro- 
vide massed fire in the zone assigned by the division commander. 
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This method of employment will provide each front-line regi- 
mental commander with the opportunity to call for additional 
heavy mortar fire with a minimum delay; and further, if the 
target is suitable and within range, the fire of the entire bat- 
talion may be obtained with a minimum of effort and time. 

An exclusively reinforcing mission would probably be as- 
signed when the division commander anticipates the need for a 
rapid displacement by mortar units. This type of mission simpli- 
fies rapid displacement. In this case, the mortar battalion will 
co-ordinate directly with the supported unit or units as to the 
time of displacement and the occupation of new firing positions. 

When the battalion is placed in a general support role, the 
time of displacement and the location of a new firing position 
must be co-ordinated with higher headquarters. In rapidly mov- 
ing situations, co-ordination will probably be difficult to effect, 
and the mortar battalion may be unable to perform its mission 
of close and continuous support. 

Since the mortar unit displaces when the attacking elements 
have moved forward a distance of approximately one half of the 
mortar’s range (or 3000 yards) it can readily be seen that mor- 
tars will be changing location often in a situation of this type. 

A reinforcing mission also enables the mortar battalion to 
utilize the existing communication nets that have been estab- 
lished by the supported unit. This permits the battalion to place 
fire in the target area in a shorter period of time than if it had 
to establish a complete communication system. 

Each tactical situation presents special conditions and the 
method of employment may vary. However, regardless of the 
method of employment used, the commander must be able to 
answer affirmatively this question: “Is the mortar battalion em- 
ployed in such a manner as to realize its maximum capabilities?” 
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The Navy Watches 
On the Rhine 


Captain B. A. Robbins 


M bees LEGENDARY RHINE VALLEY is today a fascinating 

operations area for hundreds of American sailors. These 
mariners, serving more than three hundred miles from the near- 
est salt water, are members of one of the United States Navy’s 
most unusual flotillas—the Rhine River Patrol. 

Primarily a tactical arm, the Patrol is responsible for the 
security of the United States Zone of Germany along the Rhine 
and for the water communications of United States and North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization forces. Its mission is to control 
river traffic from Lauterbourg in the south to Lorch about a 
hundred miles north. Lauterbourg, the upstream terminus, lies 
at the border of the French Zone and at the head of the Black 
Forest. Lorch, deep in the heart of the castle country down- 
stream, is close to the famed Rock of the Lorelei and thirty-five 
miles from Coblenz, headquarters of American occupation forces 
after World War I. 

The Rhine is one of the world’s busiest inland waterways. It 
is estimated that about eighty-eight million tons of cargo will 
move up and down the river during the year, placing its tonnage 
well above that of our own Mississippi. The biggest single item 
of commerce is coal from the Ruhr Valley. Some twenty-eight 
million tons will be shipped this year. 

It is the job of the Patrol to check all commercial vessels and 
log them as to type and nationality. Over eight thousand were 
recorded in 1952. At the same time, the Patrol notes and reports 
changes in currents, channels and river depths. Our sailors have 
learned that there are no short cuts to mastering river naviga- 
tion. High water from the snowy Alps frequently causes trouble. 





CAPTAIN B. A. ROBBINS, USN, was formerly Commanding Officer of 
the Rhine River Patrol. 
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Legend has it that a siren combs her hair on this Rock of the Lorelei, dis- 


tracting the attention of Rhine River navigators and luring them and their 
craft to destruction. German Central Tourist Bureau Photograph 


The swift, changing currents gouge and alter the underwater 
topography, leaving new channels which must be designated on 
navigation charts. 

Shorelines are troublesome, too. They have been lined with 
paving stones placed there by the Germans to protect the land 
from washing away in high water. To avoid damage, landing craft 
must be handled carefully when loading or unloading. 

Besides controlling commercial traffic along the American 
Sector of the Rhine, the Patrol protects bridges and other struc- 
tures, provides supplemental ferry service, carries on salvage op- 
erations and fire control support. During United States-Allied 
field exercises, the Patrol ferries ground troops and materiel 
across the Rhine, maintains floating guards at bridges, and 
occasionally carries out simulated bridge demolitions as part of 
its training duties. 

The Rhine is not a new sphere for the Navy. During World 
War II assault and landing vessels with Navy crews were hauled 
overland from Channel ports on the Atlantic and launched from 
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the west bank of the Rhine. After the war the Navy withdrew 
and did not return until 1948. In December of that year the 
Rhine River Patrol was established. 

Today the Patrol has three operating sections. Headquarters 
and Unit “S” are at Schierstein, a harbor community close to 
Wiesbaden. Unit “K” is at Karlsruhe near the southern terminus. 
The third, Unit “M,” is based at Sandhofen near Mannheim. 

Several types of craft are used. Newest and fastest are the 
80-foot, twin-screw speedsters called PRs (Patrol, River). By 
degrees these are replacing the old German torpedo-retriever 
boats (torpedofangboot) which the Patrol has been using. With 
a top speed of 27 knots, the new silver-grey craft were built . 
in German shipyards to U.S. Navy specifications. Plans called 
for an underside exhaust and no stack, but the German boat 
builders were more than skeptical. “They were amazed,” one 
of our Navy men recalls. “They didn’t think it could be done 
because they had never done it before. But we told them that 
in America vessels with underside exhausts and no stacks are 
common. We finally got the boats without the stacks.” 


Work horses of the patrol are the LCUs (Landing Craft, 


The historic Mouse Tower on the Rhine near Bingen now serves as a con- 










= trol point for river-borne traffic. German Central Tourist Bureau Photograph 
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Utility), formerly British craft, which are used chiefly for 
ferrying operations. They can transport five heavy tanks or 
two hundred and fifty tons of cargo. During Seventh Army field 
exercises the LCUs ferry vehicles and troops across the river. 

Two other types of smaller ferrying craft are in use. The 
LCM (Landing Craft, Medium) can carry one medium tank or 
about thirty tons. Slightly larger than the LCMs are the LCM- 
RRs (Rhine River) which were constructed in Germany under 
U.S. Navy direction. Built to meet the peculiar requirements 
of the Rhine River shoreline, the LCM-RRs can catry one 
heavy tank or sixty tons of cargo. 

Ferrying operations keep the patrol busy. During Army and 
‘Air Force training exercises, the major loads are bulldozers, 
trucks, bridge building equipment, and supplies. Allied vehicles, 
too, are accommodated. In one recent operation the patrol 
shuttled a large number of French Army tanks and trucks across 
the waterway. 

Special ferrying tasks are handled by an awkward-looking 
craft known as the Siebel ferry. Built by the Nazis to carry 
tanks on the Mediterranean and on Italian rivers, they are 
self-propelled rafts with parallel pontoons, planked decks and 
retractable loading ramps on two sides. 

Crews vary according to the type of patrol vessel. The fast 
PRs have an all-U.S. Navy crew of five commanded by a boat- 
swain’s mate first class. Each LCU carries a 16- to 22-man mixed 
U.S. Navy and German crew. The Germans are members of the 
Labor Service Organization and many of them once served in 
the German navy. Each unit of the Patrol includes a contingent 
of these Germans qualified in marine skills. 

During the Netherlands floods of February 1953, the Patrol 
earned the gratitude of the stricken Dutch. Like other United 
States military services in Germany, the Patrol did its share to 
relieve suffering in the flooded areas. Two PRs and two LCUs 
helped with the rescue of persons and livestock. For almost a 
month the four boats aided the Hollanders in supply and re- 
construction work. 

Duty with the Rhine Patrol involves continuing travel through 
some of the finest tourist attractions in Europe. The picturesque 
Rhine Gorge, with its hillside vineyards, crumbling castles and 
gingerbread villages, has a thousand legends. One of them tells 
of the siren on the Rock of the Lorelei who sings of the natural 
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A Rhine River Patrol LCU takes on a cargo na Army vehicles during a 
training exercise. U.S. Navy Photograph 


beauty around her while combing her golden hair. It is no 
wonder that an enraptured Rhine skipper might look up too 
long and let his barge shoal up on a hidden reef. The Gorge is 
the kingdom of the grape and in many languages Rhine rhymes 
with wine, Rhin with vin and Rhein with Wein. 

Above the vineyards, the cragged castles still beetle down on 
the rococo towns and the river as they did in the days when 
their robber-baron owners levied tribute from passing vessels. 
Some of these freebooters built their “tollhouses” right in the 
middle of the Rhine. The Mouse Tower, built on a quartz rock 
near Bingen Loch, was one of these hold-up points. Later legend 
tells of the fate of a cruel-hearted tyrant in the tenth century 
who tried to solve a famine by burning the poor in a barn. 
According to the legend, he was pursued into the tower by 
thousands of indignant mice and devoured alive. 

To make their “seafaring” life more unusual, the crews of 
the Rhine River Patrol are armed with carbines, carry full 
field packs on occasion and take their turn rustling up meals 
when their vessel is on a lengthy river patrol. The duty is not 
all hurricane decks, navigation and channel soundings either. 
The men receive considerable land training and their 42-man 
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drill team, one of the finest in the European Command, repre- 
sented the Navy at the Armed Forces Day observance at the 
Olympic Stadium in Berlin. Many consider the Rhine River 
Patrol choice duty and there is always a waiting list of appli- 
cants. It may lack some of the glamour of the high seas but it 
has many attractions. 
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